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The  Marine  Gate. 

A modern  avenue  ascending  the  lenght  of  about  180  metres, 
leads  us  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  a gate  to  the  west  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  Marine  Gate,  so  called  because  the  nearest  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sarno  and  therefore  near  the  sea. 

It  was  formed  of  one  portal  built  with  square  blocks  of  Sarnese 
stone  covered  with  Vesuvian  stone,  with  a slope  so  steep,  as  to 
render  it  almost  inaccessible  to  passing  carts. 

Nearly  all  the  Gates  of  Pompei  have  in  their  neighbourhood 
some  little  shrine  dedicated  to  a tutelary  Divinity.  On  the  right 
side  of  him  who  enters  this  Marine  Gate,  may  ben  seen  the  remains 
of  a small  shrine  situated  in  arch  imbedded  in  the  wall,  and  here 
was  found  a terra-cotta  image  of  Minerva  in  fragments. 

The  Basilica. 

The  Romans  derived  this  name  from  the  Greek,  and  borrowed 
the  shape  of  the  building  from  Athens.  The  inscriptions  found  in 
the  Pompeian  Basilica  are  unusually  interesting,  and  show  that  the 
date  of  the  main  building  was  B.  C.  164,  and  that  the  portico  was 
earlier  still,  having  been  constructed  by  the  Quaestor  Vibius  Popidius; 
that  is  to  say,  before  Pompei  was  made  a colony  and  the  office  of 
Quaestor  was  abolished. 

The  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Justice  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  fragments  around  the  pedestal  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
front  of  the  judgment-seat  between  the  two  last  columns. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  Basilica  was  from  the  S.  W.  angle 
of  the  Forum.  It  was  approached  by  a portico  and  four  stone  steps 
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adorned  by  two  statues,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  remain,  and 
closed  by  five  sliding  doors  of  which  the  grooves  are-still  visible. 

The  building  was  divided  into  three  naves  by  Ionic  columns 
in  brick,  of  beautiful  construction  of  these  three  naves  the  central 
and  widest  open  to  the  sky,  the  other  two  being  covered  by  a 
ceiling,  above  which  was  a gallery  divided  into  tribunes  for  specta- 
tors, and  approached  by  an  outside  staircase. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo.* 

It  was  originally  built  in  the  severe  Doric  style  of  the  Samnite 
monuments,  but  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made,  by  painting  the 
walls,  and  adding,  where  it  was  possible,  the  later  style  of  orna- 
mentation, to  introduce  the  more  elegant  Ionic. 

As  now  seen,  the  temple  consists  of  a considerable  cour  sur- 
rounded by  a columnade  of  fortyeight  columns.  The  cella,  or  shrine, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns 
upon  a broad  Ionic  base,  six  colums  being  to  the  front  and  ten  to 
each  side.  Of  these,  however,  only  the  bases  remain,  with  here  and 
there  a few  fragments  of  the  pillars. 

The  inner  shrine,  in  which  no  doubt  stood  the  image  of  the 
divinity,  has  a handsome  pavement  of  marble  mosaic,  and  its  ela- 
borate stucco  work  shows  dearly  with  what  elegance  it  was  deco- 
rated. Thirteen  steps  of  white  marble  lead  up  to  the  vestibule,  and 
in  front  of  them  stands  a large  altar,  als  of  withe  marble,  which 
bears  two  inscriptions  stating  the  names  of  the  Duumvirs  who 
erected  it. 

On  the  left  of  the  steps  is  an  Ionic  column,  upon  which  stands 
a sun-dial,  placed  there,  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  by  the 
Duumvirs  Sepunius  and  Erennius. 

A Sacrifice  in  the  Greater  Forum. 

Passing  by  the  street  of  the  Marine  Gate  one  arrives  at  a large 
open  space  originally  surrounded  by  a colonnade  of  which  we 
observe  the  fragments  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
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This  phootgraph  (which  looks  north)  shows  Vesuvius  of  the 
background  and  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jove,  with  the  two 
triumphal  arches  in  the  middle. 

The  restoration  of  this  Forum  has  been  rendered  easy,  because, 
not  only  are  the  remains  unusually  complete,  but  we  have  - also 
some  frescoes  in  the  Naples  Museum  representing  portions  of  the 
colonnade. 

The  Forum  was  the  largest  open  space  in  the  city,  and  was 
used  by  hucksters  and  small  traders,  who  exposed  their  wares 
the  pavement.  It  must  have  had  a noble  appearance  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  when  on  the  many  bases  we  see  stood  the 
statues  of  illustrious  citizens. 

Besides  being  a place  of  business  the  Forum  was  also  a lounge 
for  the  wel-to-do,  and  the  centre  of  political  and  religious  life  in 
the  city.  Round  it  stood  the  Pantheon,  the  Curiae,  the  Temple  of 
Mercury,  the  Basilica,  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo;  the  elections 
were  held  in  it;  and  the  sacrifices  to  Jove,  the  most  important  of 
the  public  festivals,  were  celebrated  there. 

Elections  in  the  Forum. 

This  illustration  represents  one  of  the  important  incidents  of 
urban  life  among  the  Romans,  namely,  the  holding  of  the  comitia, 
a constitutional  assembly,  convened  for  some  special  purpose,  such 
as  to  elect  a magistrate  or  to  enact  a law. 

We  represent  the  ballot  boxes  guarded  by  lictors  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  and  the  population  thronging  the  vast  Forum,  the 
chief  open  space  of  the  town.  It  seems  certain  that  the  elections, 
were  held  here,  and  not,  as  some  contend  in  the  Basilica;  first, 
because  the  Basilica  would  not  have  been  large  enough  to  contain 
so  great  a concourse  of  people,  and  secondly  because  the  walls  of 
the  Forum  were  covered  with  electioneering  inscriptions  asking  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  for  the  candidate  named,  and  setting  out 
his  political  opinions  ofter  the  manner  of  the  addresses  which 
aspiring  politicians  circulate  nowadays  in  our  own  country  on  the 
eve  of  a municipal  election. 
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The  Temple  of  Jove  and  the  Arch  of  Nero. 

Our  illustration  shows  these  two  important  buildings,  which 
stood  at  the  northen  end  of  the  Forum.  The  Temple  of  Jove  was 
the  largest  in  Pompei,  and  was  raised  above  the  Forum  upon  a 
fine  base  approached  by  steps  on  either  side,  at  the  foot  of  while 
stood  two  equestrian  statues. 

The  columns  of  the  temple  are  in  Corinthian  style,  six  to  the 
front  and  three  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule. 

The  shrine  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  decorated  with  small 
Ionic  columns.  At  the  end  of  it  stands  the  pedestal  of  a colossal 
Jove  of  which  only  the  head  was  found  by  the  excavators.  It  seem 
probable  that  there  was  a sacerdotal  tribune  within  the  shrine,  and 
an  upper  story,  to  which  acces  was  gained  by  a staircase.  Beneath 
the  shrine  were  some  strongrooms,  where  the  archives  and  treasure 
of  the  themple  were  probably  preserved. 

Adjoining  the  temple  is  a triumphal  arch,  which  we  know  by 
the  inscription  found  upon  it  was  dedicated  to  Nero  Caesar,  the 
son  of  Germanicus. 

This  arch  is  now  merely  of  rough  brickwork,  but  originally  it 
was  faced  with  marble,  of  which  only  a few  pieces  still  adhere  to 
the  bricks,  the  remaindre  having  been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake, 
or  the  eruption. 

On  the  side  facing  the  Forum  are  niches  which  contained  two 
statues,  and  on  the  reverse  side  are  recesses  and  tanks  for  two 
fountains,  the  leaden  pipes  of  which  are  visible.  Looking  through  the 
arch  we  see  the  Street  of  Mercury  in  perspective,  leading  on  as  far  as 
the  city  wall,  and  a second  arch,  known  as  that  of  Caligula,  upon  which 
stood  an  equestriam  statue  in  bronze,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

The  house  of  the  Wetti  is  among  all  the  houses  of  Pompeii 
the  one  that  attracts  in  a special  manner  the  visitor’s  attention,  and 
justly  so,  because,  even  of  the  atrium  and  the  misting  part  of  the 
portico  have  not  been  reconstructed  as  would  have  been  the  case, 
had  the  excavattons  been  done  in  uur  days,  it  is  so  coquette,  so 
full  of  life  in  the  freshenend  an  variety  of  its  decorations  as  to 
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produce  the  illusion  of  our  being  transported  back  to  the  life  lived 
there  two  thousand  years  ago  and  we  imagine  we  must  meet  some 
of  its  wealthy  and  gay  citizens  in  peplum  and  rich  toga. 

So  it  is  that  whoever  feels  the  suggestive  poetry  of  the  place 
roams  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristilium,  from  the  fine  hall  of  the 
Cupids  to  the  mythological  oecus,  from  the  decorated  gineceum  to 
the  rude  kitchen,  imagining  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ro- 
man epoch. 

The  Temple  of  Isis. 

Although  the  worship  of  Isis  had  been  forbidden  by  a decree 
of  the  Roman  Senate  in  B.  C.  57,  and  was  only  tolerated  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  very  fashionable 
in  Pompei,  which  together  with  the  neighbouring  seaports,  had  much 
traffic  with  Egypt,  whose  merchants  are  supposed  to  have  introdu- 
ced their  worship  into  Italy. 

Her  temple  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Pompei,  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of.  A.  D.  63,  and  rebuit  from  its 
foundations  by  Popidius  with  money  belonging  to  his  son  Celsinus, 
who,  although  he  was  only  six  years  old,  was  thereupon  elected 
a Decurion  without  payment.  This  is  recorded  in  an  inscri- 
ption found  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum. 

The  beautiful  bronze  laver  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  was 
found  by  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  near  it  a marble  pillar  upon 
which  it  is  conjectured  that  a money  box  for  offerings  to  the  god- 
dess was  placed. 

The  temple  contained  a charming  small  statue  of  Isis  in  marble, 
of  Egyptian  style,  but  of  Roman  workmanship,  holding  the  key  of 
the  Nile  and  the  sistrum,  a bronze  rattle  used  in  the  celebration  of 
her  rites.  In  its  general  construction  the  temple  differs  little  from 
the  others,  but  the  main  statue  of  the  goddes  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nunced  oracles,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  priest  who  caused  this 
pretended  phenomenon  was  concealed  in  te  hollow  substructure 
upon  which  the  statue  stood.  The  hands,  feet,  and  head  of  this 
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statue  were  of  marble,  the  body  of  wood,  and  the  drapery  of  cloth. 
The  door  of  the  shrine  closed  on  the  inside,  but  the  priests  had 
access  to  it  by  a private  staircase  by  which  when  the  rites  were 
completed  they  also  retired. 

The  shrine  opposite  had  a narrow  straircase  leading  down  to 
a small  subterranean  vault  which  contains  a stone  seat  and  plat- 
form. It  is  decorated  with  reliefs  in  stucco,  representing  Mars,  Venus, 
Mercury  and  other  heathen  gods. 

The  House  of  the  Faun. 

The  House  of  the  Faun,  appears  to  hace  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Cassius,  who  was  Caligula’s  Prefect  in  Pompei.  It  was 
named  the  house  of  the  Faun  or  of  the  Large  Mosaic  from  the 
two  masterpieces  of  art  discovered  in  it,  the  first  being  the  statuette 
of  the  Dancing  Faun,  thirty  two  inches  high,  which  was  found  on 
a pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  impluvium;  and  the  second,  the 
large  mosaic  representing  Alexander  and  Darius  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  which  formed  the  pavement  of  the  reception-room  in  the 
inner  court,  and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

The  front  of  the  building  looks  on  to  the  Street  of  the  Temple 
of  Fortune,  here  is  the  main  entrance  and  here  to  are  four  shops, 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  its  owner  exposed  the  produce  of  his 
estate  for  sale.  Upon  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house  is  the 
word  Have  in  mosaic  letters  (this  salutation  being  written  with  or 
without  the  H in  this  period).  There  was  another  entrance  to  the 
house  further  on  which  is  thought  to  have  been  for  the  use  of 
the  ladies. 

The  main  entrance  is  beautifully  ornamented,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  wall  is  a small  shrine  which  served  for  the  Lares  and 
Penates. 

The  hall,  which  we  place  in  the  foreground  of  our  sketch, 
was  pannelled  out  in  stucco  and  painted  with  bright  colours,  the 
pavement  was  of  marble,  and  the  large  impluvium  caught  the  rain 
from  the  roofs  which  sloped  inwards  towards  it. 
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The  Temple  of  Fortune. 


This  fine  building  was  erected  by  the  Duumvir  Marcus  Tullius 
at  his  own  cost,  and  dedicated  about  A.  D.  3.  It  was  splendidly 
adorned  with  marble,  and  fronm  its  platform  or  ist  stylobate  com- 
mands a commanding  view  of  the  Street  of  Mercury,  which  leads 
from  the  Forum  to  the  city  walls. 

The  altar  stood  upon  the  platform  in  front  of  the  temple,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a perpendicular  iron  railing. 

In  the  view  of  the  reconstruction  which  we  give  opposite,  it 
was  not  considered  advisable  to  reproduce  the  railing  as  it  was 
opposed  to  the  classical  principle  which  guided  the  construction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  only  added  during  the  latter  days  of  Pompei 
to  hinder  the  acces  of  the  public. 

The  vestibule  was  adorned  by  four  Corinthian  columns,  behind 
which  stood  the  image  of  the  goddess  on  a pedestal  flanked  with 
columns  which  upheld  a pediment  on  which  was  an  inscription 
recording  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  There  were  four  other  sta- 
tues in  the  shrine  one  of  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  of 
Augustus,  from  the  inscription  found  upon  the  plinth.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  original  statues  of  this  temple  were  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake,  and  that  the  two  found  in  it  (one  of  which  is 
thought  to  represent  Cicero)  were  put  in  place  of  others  that  pro- 
bably represented  Tullius  and  his  family. 

This  temple  faced  towards  the  west,  and  our  drawing  of  it 
shows  the  facade  and  the  broad  street  which  led  out  to  the  Nolan 
Gate  and  ran  parallel  to  the  Street  of  Abundance. 

The  Street  of  Mercury  and  the  Arch  of  Caligula. 

The  Street  of  Mercury  is  larger  than  many  others  in  Pompei. 
It  runs  northwards  from  the  Forum,  and  besides  being  spanned  by 
a triumphal  arch,  is  flanked  by  several  important  houses.  It  leads 
from  the  Forum  to  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  city  walls, 
and  was  no  doubt  from  a strategical  point  of  view  a very  impor- 
tant thoroughfare.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  several  mural 
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paintings  found  in  the  street  of  Mercury  and  after  a fountain 
decorated  with  a head  of  the  same  God  who  bears  the  petasus 
and  caduceus. 

The  street  is  spanned  by  a fine  arch  built  in  brick  upon  a 
foundation  of  Nucerine  stone,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  a bronze 
statue  of  Caius  Caesar  Augustus,  called  Caligula,  on  horseback, 
this  statue  was  found  in  many  fragments  which  have  been  carefully 
joined  together  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

Like  that  of  Nero,  this  arch  was  faced  with  marble  and  deco- 
rated with  cornices.  It  seems  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  a water 
tower  to  supply  the  neighbouring  houses  and  public  fountains,  and 
the  leaden  pipes  may  still  be  observed  imbedded  in  the  masonry. 

The  Herculaneum  Gate. 

This  gate  stands  on  the  top  of  the  incline  which  leads  down 
the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  an  was  the  main  northern  entrance  to  the 
town.  It  is  probably  less  ancient  than  the  other  gates,  and  consists 
of  three  openings;  the  centre  one  for  wheel  traffic,  and  the  two 
side  ones  for  foot-passengers.  The  centre  opening  closed  with  a 
portcullis ; the  others,  with  iron  doors.  All  had  large  wooden  doors 
on  the  city  side  of  the  archway,  which  was  of  brick,  covered  with 
plain  stucco,  upon  which  the  passers-by  had  scribbled  sundry 
inscription. 

The  wide  road  which  leads  to  it  and  the  deep  ruts  in  the  pa- 
vement make  it  probable  that  much  traffic  passed  into  the  town 
from  this  direction ; and  the  largest  hotel  yet  discovered  stood  close 
by  it  outside  the  walls  of  the  town,  seeming  to  prove  that  the 
gates  were  closed  at  night.  The  city  walls  have  been  completely 
unearthed  at  this  point,  and  as  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  city  it 
is  from  here  that  the  best  view  can  be  had  of  the  excavations. 

The  House  of  the  Balcony. 

This  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  smaller  houses  of  the  twon, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  preserve 
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the  upper  story.  It  is  certain  from  the  remains  of  staircases,  that 
nearly  all  the  houses  had  an  upper  story,  but  in  most  cases  it  fell 
in  with  the  roof,  or  possibly  remained  above  ground  to  crumble 
away  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Had  the  House  of  the  Balcony  been  discovered  in  the  earlier 
excavations,  this  interesting  specimen  of  Roman  domestic  architecture 
would  certainly  have  been  lost  to  us,  as  the  early  excavators  sought 
merely  to  obtain  valuable  specimens  by  their  researches,  and  not 
to  preserve  the  ruins  conscientiously. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  this  unique  house  was  not  disco- 
vered till  1863,  when  it  was  excavated  with  the  greatest  possible  care 
and  attention.  The  timbers  which  supported  the  upper  story  and 
formed  the  overhanging  balcony  had  of  course  to  be  replaced  by 
new  bems,  which  were  made  on  the  pattern  of  the  remains  of  the 
old  ones. 

The  fountain  and  the  marbles  round  it  were,  however,  very 
handsome,  and  it  is  supposed  that  householders  attached  great 
importance  to  these  decorations,  because  their  doors  were  left  open 
in  the  daytime,  and  they  liked  to  secure  a pretty  vista  into  the 
house  from  the  street. 

And  certainly  the  larger  streets  of  Pompei  must  bave  been 
very  beautiful,  if  the  doors  of  the  houses  were  left  open,  as  nearly 
every  court  would  display  an  impluvium  surrounded  with  flowering 
creepers  and  pretty  fountains  playing  in  all  directions. 

The  Stabian  Baths. 

The  importance  of  baths  in  Rome  during  the  imperial  times, 
is  so  wel  known,  that  we  think  it  superfluous  to  say  much  on  the 
subject,  When,  after  the  Augustan  Age,  in  an  era  of  peace,  the 
Romans  gave  themselves  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  to 
the  erection  of  buildings,  they  embellished  Rome  with  magnificent 
and  colossal  Bathing  Establishments,  in  which  many  thousands  of 
individuals  could  bathe. 

In  Pompei  also,  in  the  part  wich  has  been  unearthed  up  to 
the  present  date,  three  Baths  have  been  found ; one,  not  very  large, 
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behind  the  greater  Forum;  another  which  was  being  rebuil  near  the 
Nolan  road,  and  the  third  of  considerable  size,  on  the  Stabian  road. 

The  Pompeians,  following  the  sanitary  customs  of  the  Romans, 
bathed  several  times  during  the  day;  but  this  good  habit  was  later 
an  abused  and  degenerated  into  a luxury.  Perhaps  for  the  pleasure 
of  being  warn  in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the  summer,  all  passed  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  in  the  bath. 

If  they  wished  for  a cold  bathe  in  the  open  air,  after  having 
taken  of  their  clothes,  which  the  slaves  curefully  deposited  in  a 
niche  of  the  spoliatomm,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  reservoir 
called  natatio , on  account  of  their  being  able  to  swim  there;  or 
else  they  passed  into  the  frigidarium,  an  ample  saloon  with  a cir- 
cular or  rectangular  marble  basin,  with  a step,  on  the  inside  made 
so  that  one  could  remain  sitting  in  the  bath. 

If  they  prefered  a warm  bath,  they  passed  from  the  spoliatorium 
to  the  tepidarium,  another  saloon,  so  called  because  it  had  an  at- 
mosphere warmed  by  heat  and  vapours  which  were  made  to  cir- 
culate in  interstices  of  bricks  between  the  walls,  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling.  Here  were  also  many  small  and  convenient  cupboards  where 
the  bathers  might  set  down  their  linen  or  other  objects  use  for  the 
bath.  In  the  middle  of  the  mosaic  pavement  there  were  large  bronze 
braziers  with  fire  and  spices  which  gave  to  the  heated  temperature 
an  agreable  and  intoxicating  fragrance. 

From  the  tepidarium  they  passed  into  the  calidarium  where 
were  the  stoves,  and  here  a greater  heat  was  emitted  by  similar 
interstices  and  tubes  between  the  walls,  the  floor  and  the  ceiling 
communicating  by  means  of  various  clay  and  leaden  tubes  with 
great  ovens  and  boilers  placed  in  neighbouring  premises.  In  the 
midst  of  this  saloon  there  was  a basin  of  marble,  called  alveus 
or  baptisterium  where  they  touk  hot  baths. 

After  such  different  kinds  of  baths  many  passed  on  to  other 
rooms  destined  to  various  uses;  and  all  eventually  passed  into  the 
wrestling-place  in  order  to  take  part  in  or  look  on  at  the  gymnastic 
games.  In  these  baths  are  noticeable  the  stuccoes  which  adorn  nearly 
all  the  walls,  but  especially  those  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  any 
one  looking  at  the  vast  Palestra  from  the  entrance. 
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One  may  conceive  an  idea  of  their  importance  by  examining 
their  actual  state  as  well  as  by  comparing  it  with  the  faithful  re- 
construction which  is  presented  in  our  adjoining  plate. 

The  Wrestling  - Place  in  the  Stabian  Baths. 

The  Wrestling-place  in  the  Stabian  Baths  built  during  the 
Roman  epoch,  although  it  was  not  one  of  the  largest  was  never- 
theless such  as  to  lend  itself  well  for  the  different  gimnastic  exer- 
cises in  use  at  the  time.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides,  by  an 
elegant  and  quaint  colonnade  composed  of  thirty  columns.  This 
verandah  very  often  served  for  faot-races  (cursus)  and  went  by  the 
special  nome  of  Stadium,  owing  to  its  length  being  178  yards,  this 
served  as  a convenient  race  course  and  provided  places  of  starting, 
and  goals.  The  fourth  side  of  the  ample  courtyard  was  occupied 
by  the  Spceristerium  reserved  for  the  game  of  ball  to  which  it  ap- 
pears the  Pompeians  were  much  addicted.  In  the  excavations  several 
of  these  balls  were  found,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum. 
The  floor  of  the  Spasristerium  was  formed  by  great  stone-flags 
which  still  exist  in  part. 

On  the  same  side  there  was  also  the  great  open  basin  called 
Natatio  for  the  practice  of  swimming.  One  may  still  see  the  cavity 
decorated  with  several  marble  slabs,  the  remains  of  the  steps,  and 
the  holes  for  the  clay  and  leaden  tubes  through  which  the  water 
entered. 


The  House  of  Cornelius  Rufus. 

This  important  house  must  have  belonged  to  a wealthy  family, 
perhaps  originally  Roman,  who  settled  in  Pompei  with  the  Sullan 
colony;  in  the  latter  times  its  head  was  a certain  Caius  Cornelius 
Rufus,  whose  portrait,  in  white  marble  and  placed  upon  a hermes 
of  cipoline  marble,  may  be  seen  in  the  atrium. 

Among  Pompeian  middle-sized  houses,  this  house  offers  a 
special  type,  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  various  premises 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  several  entrances  and  the  one  garden  with 
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peristyle.  Its  facade  and  principal  entrance  look  on  the  street  of 
Abundance  (Decumanos  minor)  right  opposite  the  Stabian  Baths. 
The  hall  or  Protyrum  as  in  almost  all  the  others  is  between  two 
shops  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  columnless  atrium,  surrounded  by  sundry  small 
rooms  or  Cnbicoli.  In  fhe  midst  of  the  atrium  a very  fine  impluvium 
or  marble  basin  may  be  admired;  it  is  surrounded  by  mosaics 
which  perhaps  once  adorned  the  whole  floor.  On  the  margin  in 
fronte  are  two  table-supports,  Trapezophorus,  of  very  fine  marble 
and  magnificent  workmanship,  interlaced  in  volutes  and  with  feet 
on  the  base-cornice.  On  these  two  supports  there  was  also,  pro- 
bably, a fine  corresponding  marble  table,  but  nothing  was  found 
there  when  it  was  dug  up.  Perhaps  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
first  earthquake  and  was  being  restored  or  perhaps  this  work  had 
not  yet  been  begun.  In  the  middle  of  the  basin  one  should  also 
take  note  of  the  jet  of  water  which  must  have  been  regulated  by 
the  bronze  key  hidden  in  the  cavity  existing  between  the  two  feet. 

A square  open  saloon,  corresponding  to  the  Tablinum  or  to 
the  Oecus  Quadratus,  and  an  Exedra  or  conversation  -room  decora- 
ted by  very  fine  wall-paintings  on  Homeric  subjects,  put  the  atrium 
and  courtyard,  or  garden  and  peristyle  into  communication.  The 
peristyle  which  surrounds  the  garden  or  Viridarium  is  adorned 
with  a fountain  ad  two  mouths  of  cisterns,  and  gives  entrance  on 
the  left  side  to  several  chambers,  among  which  is  a dining-room, 
Triclinium , and  a small  staircase  to  the  upper  floor;  on  the  right 
side  one  see  a large  Exedra  and  an  Oecus  which  are  vaulted  be- 
cause placed  above  premises  corresponding,  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  insula. 

The  Lesser  Forum  and  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 

This  large  open  space  is  variously  known  as  the  triangular 
Forum  from  its  shape:  the  Hecatonstylon  from  its  being  surrounded 
with  a portico  of  a hundred  columns;  the  Forum  Boarium  because 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  used  as  a cattle  market;  and  the  Lesser 
Forum  in  relation  to  the  larges  space  of  the  same  name  in  the 
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centre  of  the  city.  The  colonnade  was  built  of  elegant  Doric  columns 
covered  with  stucco  and  painted.  Originally  no  doubt  colonnade 
was  merely  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  and  was  considerably  modified 
when  the  space  was  converted  into  a market  and  the  larger  theatre 
was  erected. 

A chief  feature  of  the  apex  of  this  Forum  was  a statue  of 
Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  who,  according  to  the  inscription  on 
the  base,  was  patron  of  the  institution. 

The  Temple  of  Hercules,  built  in  the  same  style  as  the  Temple 
of  Neptune  at  Psestum,  shows  some  very  good  remains  of  Greek 
architecture  of  a very  early  date.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
oldest  building  in  Pompei,  dating  back  probably  to  B.  C.  600,  and 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  under  whose  auspices,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition preserved  to  us  by  Servius,  a Greek  colony  established  itself 
on  this  doubt  that  the  temple  was  in  ruins  when  the  city  was 
destroyed,  and  that  the  stones  of  it  had  been  largely  used  by  the 
Romans  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  other  buildings. 

The  temple  is  built  upon  a rectangular  base  surrounded  by 
five  high  steps.  The  facade  was  supported  by  twelve  Doric  pillars. 
In  front  of  the  temple  were  three  altars,  and  a sacred  enclosure 
in  which  it  is  thought  that  the  remains  of  the  burnt  offerings  were 
collected. 

A little  beyond  the  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a small  circular 
shrine  with  a well  in  front  of  it,  built  upon  the  site  where,  accor- 
ding to  an  inscription,  a thunderbolt  had  fallen.  Behind  the  temple 
was  a semicircular  seat  with  a sun-dial  and  an  inscription  recording 
the  names  of  the  Duumvirs  who  erected  it. 

From  the  base,  the  finest  view  of  the  mountains  of  Stabiae  and 
Sorrentine  promontory  can  be  obtained,  and  the  visitor  should  on 
no  account  fail  to  ascend  the  steps. 

The  Amphitheatre. 

There  is  nothing  specially  remarkable  in  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Pompei.  Its  is  built  wholly  without  substructions,  differing  thus 


from  the  Roman  Coliseum  and  the  important  Amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli, 
both  of  which  were  originally  designed  for  the  performance  of  the 
“ Naumachia  „ . 

In  the  former,  two  or  more  gladiators  would  meet  in  fair  fight, 
hand  to  hand,  armed  with  the  best  weapons,  These  contests  would 
be  conducted  till  one  or  the  other  fell,  whin  the  conqueror  would 
then  appeal  to  the  audience  whether  or  no  the  should  be  despat- 
ched. Had  he  fought  well  and  bravely,  his  life  would  sometimes  be 
spared,  but  if  the  verdict  of  the  audience  was  against  him,  they 
turned  their  thumbs  downwards  and  stretched  out  their  hands  as 
the  sign  that  he  must  die. 

The  sports  with  wild  beasts  were  somewhat  different  in  their 
nature.  Here  the  chance  of  the  victim’s  life  was  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lude  minimum.  He  was  either  unarmed,  or  armed  only  with  the 
stylus,  a small  pointed  implement,  which  scarcely  could  do  more 
than  goad  on  the  enraged  beast  to  greater  fury  against  him. 

Pliny,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  many  other  writers,  have 
described  the  games  of  their  times,  and  have  told  us  how  the 
ignorant  populace  thought,  that  these  games  were  pleasing  to  the 
gods,  and  did  honour  to  the  manes  of  the  departed  by  the  lavish 
effusion  of  human  blood.  The  spectacle  usually  commenced  with  a 
boxing  match  between  gladiators  armed  with  the  caestus,  a loaded 
boxing-glove  or  « knuckleduster ».  Then  followed  contests  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  and  even  occasionally  in  chariots.  The  Andabati, 
who  fought  on  horseback,  rode  white  chargers,  and  were  clad  in 
splendid  armour,  with  gilded  helmets  and  handsome  trappings. 
Those  who  fought  in  chariots  were  called  Essedarii.  Both  these 
classes  were  professional  prize-fighters ; and  besides  these  and  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Petronian,  law,  slaves,  where  butchered  who- 
lesale for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  It  must  be  added  in  justice 
that  innocent  games  were  sometimes  held  in  the  amphitheatre, 
when  the  sport  would  consist  of  hunting  scenes  and  rope-dancing. 

The  Amphitheatre  of  Pompei  seems  to  have  begun  about 
B.  C.  100,  the  sports  up  to  that  time  having  been  held  in  the  Fo- 
rum. II  was  built  by  degrees,  and  chiefly  with  the  public  money 
which  would  ordinarily  have  been  spent  upon  the  games  themselves. 


Numerous  inscriptions  found  upon  the  walls  show  when  and  by 
whom  the  various  parts  were  erected.  The  Pansas  (father  and  son) 
seem  to  have  patronised  it  largely,  and  their  statues  were  erected 
in  the  northern  or  principal  entrance. 

The  lower  ring  is  topped  with  a strong  iron  grating,  to  prevent 
the  beasts  getting  in  among  the  spectators;  and  the  dens  for  the 
wild  beasts,  and  rooms  for  the  dead  when  they  were  drawn  out  of 
the  arena,  are  entered  by  small  doors  beneath  the  seats  of  the 
spectators,  and  opening  into  the  ring. 

Tacitus  tell  us  (Ann.  XIV,  17)  that  in  the  year  59  A.  D.  the 
Senator  Livineius,  gave  at  his  own  expense  in  this  Amphitheatre 
a great  performance,  and  that  at  the  height  of  the  entertainment 
without  a known  and  apparent  reason  a bloody  fray  arose  between 
the  Pompeians  and  the  Nucerines.  The  latter  who  were  overpowe- 
red, sent  their  dispute  to  Rome : Nero  had  it  judged  by  the  Senate, 
and  as  a result  the  spectacles  of  the  Amphitheatre  were  forbidden 
in  Pompei  for  ten  years.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  various  inscrip- 
tions found,  an  by  a curious  graphite  on  which  a caricature  is 
accompained  by  these  sarcastic  words : Campani  victoria  una  cum 
Nucerinis  peristis,  which  might  be  translated:  Campani  your  victory 
is  equal  to  the  defeat  of  the  Nucerines . 

The  Villa  of  the  Diogenes  Mysteries. 

This  very  important  excavation  was  done  in  1908  by  the  Cav.  Ujf.  Aurelio  Item, 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Suisse  in  Pompei. 

I.  - THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORPHEUS. 

Orpheus,  the  mystic  son  of  Apollo  and  of  the  Muse  Calliope, 
by  his  melodius  singing  and  by  his  harmonius  touch  of  the  divine 
zither,  tamed  the  wild  beasts,  stopped  violent  water  courses,  drag- 
ged behind  him  trees  and  mountains,  so  powerful  was  his  charm. 

The  legend  goes  on  saying  that  his  Nymph  Eurydice  dying  for 
the  bite  of  a viper  on  the  same  day  he  married  her,  he  went  down 
to  hell  to  claim  her  and  obtained  her  back  moving  with  his  tunes 
the  infernal  divinities. 
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Having  lost  her  again  for  his  impatience  to  contemplate  her 
again  before  leaving  the  Ade,  he  went  wandering  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Olympus  weeping  and  invoking  the  lost  bride.  He  af- 
terwards confined  himself  on  Mount  Rodope  and  sang  there  the 
beauty  of  chaste  love,  the  purification  of  the  soul  from  its  impure 
origin  and  ist  elevation  towards  celestial  beatitude.  He  sang  that 
this  could  be  obtained  thru  purification  and  regenerator  might  of 
actions  of  rites  and  mysteries  accomplished  during  the  different 
terrestrial  existences. 

It  was  not  a new  religious  doctrine  the  one  be  proclaimed  and 
that  his  followers,  from  his  name  called  Orpheus  doctrine,  but  it 
was,  instead,  the  recall  of  divine  principles  of  the  Diogenes  worship, 
principles  corrupted  by  human  perversity.  Such  principles  and  the 
rites  that  accompanied  them,  culminated  in  bacchanalia  of  orgies, 
which  at  the  beggining  were,  but  religious  ceremonies  settled  in  honor 
of  the  God,  but  thru  the  vicesand  turpitude  of  the  Satyres  and  the 
Bacchantes,  fell  into  excess  of  lechery  and  drunkenness. 

II.  - The  Myth  of  Diogenes. 

The  mythologic  legend  teaches  us  that  Diogenes,  son  of  Jove 
and  of  Semele  was,  when  he  was  born,  intrusted  by  the  father  into 
Mercury  and  this  one  consigned  him  to  the  wise  Sileno  so  that  he 
should  take  care  of  his  education. 

The  divine  infant  gew  young,  beautiful  and  strong,  expert  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  knowable  and  that  to  those  primordials 
generations  was  entirely  unknown. 

He  peregnitated  thence  all  over  the  earth  accomplishing  extraor- 
dinary actions  and  revealing  with  these  his  divine  origin  so  that 
the  throng  followed  him  in  extasy. 

He  taght  men  to  cultivate  grape  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  wine  too,  demonstrating  that  in  the  drunkenness  is  the 
sensation  of  beatitude.  Elected  the  union  of  the  sexes  to  a mystical 
rite,  purificative  and  regenerator,  he  traced  the  index  of  his  My- 
steries, which  were  revealed  by  the  priests  to  those  who  were 
initiated  in  his  worship. 
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It  is  not  the  case  here  to  advance  further  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Orpheus  doctrine  and  of  the  mysteries  of  Diogenes  as  well  as 
to  divert  curselves  over  the  Bacchic  Feasts,  bacchanalia  and  orgies 
changed  in  the  course  of  time  in  depravation  and  obsceneness.  Whoe- 
ver should  desire  it  may  consult  the  various  authors  who  have 
largely  treated  such  subject  with  competency.  We  limit  ourselves 
to  those  brief  mentions  of  the  mytologic  legend,  thinking  these  suf- 
fice to  better  explain,  for  the  relation  they  have  here,  what  we  are 
about  to  describe. 

III.  - The  Villa  of  the  Mysteries. 

In  the  Roman  Villa,  found  not  far  from  Pompei,  on  the  Su- 
burban road,  out  of  the  Herculaneum  door,  has  appeared,  the  lar- 
gest or  better,  the  unique  marvellous  symbolic  representation  of  the 
Diogenes  worship. 

The  Villa  was  up  to  now  partly  excavated  only,  and  it  is  in 
the  wide  triclinium  preceeded  by  a terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  that 
the  gorgeous  scene  unfolds  and  from  which  one  has,  passing  the 
threshold  of  that  ambient,  a sens  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 

A score  and  a half  of  persons  seem  to  crowd  in  that  room, 
to  move,  to  lock  at  us ; it  seems  they  are  coming  to  encounter  us 
painted  at  natural  size  on  the  cinnabar  cove  (cove  decorated  in  the 
1 1 style  and  accomplished  entirely  before  painting  on  it  the  sceno- 
graphy  of  the  forms)  emerge  on  a stand  in  an  advance  stage  and 
not  tied  to  the  decoration  by  any  means. 

They  thus  give  the  illusion  that  each  group,  each  personage 
is  living  and  moving  in  the  very  room. 

The  illustrious  professor  G.  De  Pedra  called  at  the  moment  of 
the  excavations  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  great  composition,  with 
his  report  published  in  the  « Notizie  degli  Scavi  » (News  of  exca- 
vations) admirably  demonstrated  that  the  groups  of  the  scene,  though 
seeming  loose  and  doing  scenes  by  themselves  are  connected  in- 
stead ideologically  among  themselves  and  form  one  and  complex 
picture  unfolding  the  Doctrine  of  the  Diogenes  Mysteries.  In  the 
Memory  :-Dionysios  Mystes,  contributi  esegetici  alle  rappresentazioni 
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di  misteri  orfici  - written  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Archeology 
Letters  and  Fine  Arts,  the  illustrious  exegesis  professor  G.  E.  Rizzo, 
following  the  big  lines  traced  by  De  Petra,  give  with  a prodigious 
copy  of  citations  and  comparisons  a particular  description  of  the 
great  Diogenes  scenography.  It  succeeds  to  a fine  and  detailed  em- 
broidery of  each  single  personage  and  group,  observed  and  studied 
tranquilly  with  deep  acumen  and  with  intellect  of  love. 

Following  the  sure  track  of  these  two  famous  masters,  we 
shall  lead  our  steps  and  shall  try  to  give,  with  the  simplicity  and 
clearliness  that  the  argument  requires,  the  best  possible  description 
of  how  much  it  is  for  us  to  describe. 

The  Diogenes  Megalography. 

I.  - The  initiation  of  Diogenes. 

The  infant  of  divine  origin,  the  son  of  Jove  and  of  Semele  on 
the  threshold  of  adolescence  is  taken  by  Sileno  to  the  Nymphas  to 
be  initiated  to  the  mysteries. 

(It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  reproduction  does  not 
refer  to  beings  and  to  material  actions,  but  under  or  human  spoils 
the  ancient  artist  intended  to  represent  the  myth  of  the  mysterious 
worship.  Thus  it  shall  not  be  found  strange  that  to  the  adolescent 
Diogenes  are  taught  indeed  the  mysteries  and  that  he  is  initiated 
to  that  worship  that  will  be  proclaimed  by  him  and  that  will  have 
his  name). 

Sileno,  with  the  face  finely  designed,  in  an  easy  attidude  of 
extasy,  is  leaning  on  a post  and  accompanies,  with  the  chant  and 
with  the  lyra,  the  rite  of  the  initiation. 

And  while  the  little  Diogenes  learns  and  reads  the  sacred  for- 
mulas under  the  guidance  of  the  Nymph  priestess  other  nymphas 
accomplish  or  get  ready  to  accomplish  the  lustral  rites.  Two  of 
these  assist  the  seated  and  celebrating  priestess,  by  means  of  lu- 
stral water  that  is  being  spilt  on  the  right  hand  and  the  one  of  the 
regeneration,  uncovering  with  left  hand,  the  mystic  cystis  held  by 
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the  prone  woman  and  containing  the  symbol  of  the  regenerator 
power, 

A beautiful  type  of  girl,  a nimph,  the  head  crowned  with  myrtle, 
like  the  others,  carry  the  offer  of  the  rite  and  revolves  a glance  at 
the  child. 

II.  - The  Thiasus. 

A sweet,  loving  pastoral  scene  can  be  seen.  It  is  a small  group 
of  two  women  and  two  roebucks,  painted  on  a deeper  stage,  as 
if  it  was  apart  of  the  rest  of  the  great  performance  but  having  with 
it  ideal  connection  for  its  symbolism. 

The  two  women  are  a Panisca  who  stop  playing  to  revolve  her 
attention  to  her  companion,  a Satirisca,  who  lovingly  indulge  to  give 
her  milk  to  a roebuck. 

The  maternal  act  of  this  female,  not  altogether  human  is  pro- 
bably there  to  demonstrate  that  the  Diogenes  worship  teaches  to 
all  creatures,  of  different  species  the  duty  to  echange  love  and  as- 
sistance. 

Ill  - The  Prophecy. 

Sileno,  here  expressed  in  a rather  trivial  manner,  and  entirely 
different  from  the  one  we  observed  in  the  first  scene,  stares  with 
disgusting  surprise,  the  form  who  escapes  in  prey  of  terror. 

He  raises  with  the  hands  a small  cask  and  approaches  it  to  a lit- 
tle satyre  who  approaches  it  nearer  still  to  drink  the  wine  therein 
contained  and  while  drinking  he  sees  the  mask  of  Sileno  that  ano- 
ther young  satyre  raises  and  shows  to  the  spectators  in  the  triclinium, 
recalling  their  attention  by  his  strong  gaze. 

An  another  symbolism  is  certainly  concentrated  in  the  acts  of 
the  group,  but  up  to  now  it  has  not  been  found,  by  the  learned 
who  studied  it,  the  connections  and  comparisons  which  could  have 
helped  to  give  the  precise  signification. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  little  satyre,  in  the  drunkenness 
given  to  him  by  the  wine,  feels  elevated  to  the  grade  of  aruspice, 
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and  for  the  impression  had  by  the  mask  reflected  in  the  cask,  or 
for  other  suggestion,  has  announced  a prophecy  and  such  a one  to 
strangely  frighten  the  woman. 

But  this  an  argument  rather  free  and  not  leant  on  elements  of 
comparison,  others  could  be  put  forward  but  we  shall  astrain  from 
so  doing,  to  avoid  invading  the  field  of  fancy. 

IV.  - The  beatitude. 

This  is  the  scene  that  domineers  the  ambient,  that  encamps 
over  all  the  groups,  being  it  the  expression  of  the  God  in  its  fina- 
lity: the  end  come  to,  by  the  means. 

Should  it  there  not  be  other  reasons  it  would  suffice  to  argue 
it  by  the  central  position  it  occupies  on  the  wall  and  that  it  faces 
the  main  entrance  door. 

Diogenes,  no  more  adolescent,  but  in  the  full  development  of 
youth  and  beauty,  lies  at  ease,  in  blessed  extasy,  on  the  lap  of  a 
feminine  form,  the  goddess  symbolizing  Felicity,  who  with  a sweet 
act  lays  her  hand  on  his  bosom. 

Diogenes  would  represent  here  the  mortal  deifing  himself,  for 
the  initiation  in  the  mysteries  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
imposed  rites.  He  has  reached  perfection,  has  deserved  immortality 
and  enjoys  beatitude. 

There,  the  ligament  with  earth  are  losse,  the  foot  does  not 
wear  the  sandal,  the  body  is  unclothed  of  the  mantel  Felicity  em- 
braces him  and  raises  him  to  the  Giimpus. 

V.  - THE  UNCOVERING  OF  THE  MYSTIC  CYSTIS. 

From  the  accomplishment  of  the  mystics  and  symbolical  rites 
of  the  Diogenes  worship,  the  initiated  had  to  obtain  the  purification 
from  the  original  fault  (that  is  the  fault  to  be  born  from  the  ashes 
of  the  guilty  Titans)  and  the  regenerator  of  the  soul  thru  the  incar- 
nation in  other  existences,  until  reached  perfection  thru  the  pains 
of  the  terrestrial  life,  they  would  turn  out  to  be  similar  to  the 
immortals. 
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A mysterious  occult  power  however  thwart  these  rites  and 
wanted  to  impede  the  humanity  to  raise  to  beatitude. 

In  this  scene  therefore  the  conception  of  the  thwarting  to  the 
diogenes  rites  of  an  infernal  power  woul  be  expressed. 

A winged  female  messenger  appears  and  with  violence  tries  to 
aissuade  the  Bacchante  kneeled  before  the  mystic  cystis,  to  accom- 
plish the  uncovering  of  the  same;  ritualistic  act  which  brought  to 
the  knowledg  of  the  purificative  and  regenerator  symbol. 

The  Bacchante  impressed  by  the  sudden  apparition  withdraws 
herself,  squats,  but  extends  her  hands  to  protect  the  cystis,  to  take 
of  the  veil  and  thus  fulfill  the  mystery-She  strangely  gazes  at  the 
Angel-demon,  who;  while  he  menaces  her  with  the  rod,  shuddering 
wrings  his  glance  again  from  what  is  before  him.  But  she  remains 
unfolds  the  rite  and  unveils  the  symbol.  The  initialion  is  thus 
fulfilled. 

VI.  - The  Cathartic  Dance. 

The  cathartic  dance  is  presented  in  this  scene  with  the  resour- 
ces of  pictorial  art  that  are  worth  to  recall  on  them,  in  a special 
way  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  Coming  after  the  act  of  the  unco- 
vering of  the  mystic  cystis  can  be  but  its  logical  continuation. 

The  new  initiated  more  than  enraptured  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  rite  and  the  unveiling  of  the  mystic  cystis;  is  trembling  and 
frightened  for  the  menaces  suffered  from  the  infernal  adverse  power. 

She  takes  refuge  by  the  priestess,  kneeling  besides  her  and, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  lap,  seem  to  ask  her  for  confort  and  peace 
And  the  priestess  this  obtains  for  her  imposing  the  expiation  and 
the  purification. 

She  is  loose  of  all  terrestrial  ligaments  with  the  symbol  of  com- 
plete denudation,  and  expiates  her  faults  discomposing  in  disorder 
her  hair. 

Thence  she  purifies  herself  accomplishing  the  cathartic  dance 
at  the  sound  of  the  cymbals  highly  raised. 
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The  Marine  Gate  as  it  is 
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The  Basilica  as  it  \^as 


The  Basilica  as  it  is 


The  Basilica  as  it  was 


The  Basilica  as  it  is 
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The  Temple  of  Apollo  as  it  was 


The  Temple  of  Apollo  as  it  is 


The  Temple  of  love 


A sacrifice  to  love 


The  Elections  in  the  Civil  Forum 


The  Civil  Forum  as  it  is 


The  Temple  of  love  as  it  is 


The  Temple  of  love  as  it  was 
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The  Building  of  Eumachia  as  it  was 


The  Building  of  Eumachia  as  it  is 


The  House  of  the  Vettii  as  it  was 
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The  House  of  the  Vettii  as  it  is 


The  Temple  of  Isis  as  it  is 


The  House  of  the  Faun  as  it  was 


The  Hous  of  the  Faun  as  it  is 


The  Temple  of  the  Fortune  as  it  was 


The  Temple  of  the  Fortune  as  it  is 


The  Arch  of  Caligula  as  it  is 


The  Arch  of  Caligula  as  it  was 
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The  Hercolaneom  Gate  as  it  was 


The  Hercolaneum  Gate  as  it  is 


The  Street  of  the  Tombes  as  it  was 


The  Street  of  the  Tombes  as  it  is 


The  Ustrinum  of  Crematorium  as  it  is 


A Funeral  at  the  Ustrinum 


The  House  of  the  Balcony  as  it  was 


The  House  of  the  Balcony  as  it  is 


The  House  of  C.  C.  Rufus  as  it  is 


The  Exchange  in  the  triangular  forum 


The  Triangular  Forum  as  it  is 


The  Stabian  Baths  as  it  is 


The  Bath  of  Womans  as  it  was 


The  Bath  of  Womans  as  it  is 
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The  Wrestling  - Place  as  it  was 


The  Wrestling  - Place  as  it  is 


The  Fray  in  the  amphitheatre 


The  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre 


A Gladiator  Fight 


The  Amphitheatre  as  it  is 


